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obtained with the brush only on different colors of glass and, in order to obtain 
the necessary effect, the glass is painted and fired as often as three, four and 
five times. 

Ninth Step. The painted pieces in process of glazing. Below are dis- 
played numerous pieces of lead in various widths. It will be seen the lead 
has a center rib, known as the heart, with a flange on each side of the heart. 
The small flat tool spreads the flanges to take the thickness of the glass. The 
lead is pliable and can be bent and twisted to the contour of the various shaped 
pieces. The square edged knife with the heavy handle is used to cut the lead, 
the handle being used as a hammer. In glazing, one of the tracings which was- 
made from the full size cartoon is laid on the glazier's table. As the pieces on 
the tracing are numbered, the glazier fits the pieces of glass and lead together 
over the tracing, thus losing no time in assembling. The various sections of 
a leaded glass window are kept together on boards, according to pattern, 
throughout the entire process. After the pieces of glass and lead are assembled, 
the wire solder, which comes on spools, is applied with a heated iron at each 
intersection or joint. A soldering iron and wire solder, together with a pincers 
for cutting the solder, are on display. 

Tenth Step. The finished product. After soldering, the light is taken 
to the cementing room. On both sides, between the flanges of the lead and 
the glass, cement is applied and allowed to harden. This renders the light 
water-proof. Then, about every eighteen inches apart, steel bars, one-half 
inch wide, are taken across the width of the light on the inside and soldered 
to the lead. This prevents the glass from bulging and counteracts wind 
pressure. 

In the production of leaded glass an enormous amount of labor and time 
are required. Browning expresses our thought in the words — "Works done 
least rapidly, Art most cherishes." 

F. M. Kretschman. 



RECENT ACCESSIONS TO CERAMIC COLLECTIONS 

The Museum has received, since the appearance of the April Bulletin, 
three collections of pottery and porcelain, two of which have been placed in 
the Museum on loan, and one has been received as a bequest. 

The late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell was for many years deeply interested in 
forming a collection of Delft ware. This collection has been kept intact and 
has been recently placed on loan here by his sons. The cream of the collec- 
tion has been arranged in a wall case in the northwest corner of the East 
Gallery, in the section devoted to tin enameled pottery. Many rare and 
unusual pieces will be found in the collection, which consists almost entirely 
of examples made in Holland during the eighteenth century. Among the 
more interesting pieces may be mentioned a choice example of black Delft 
with its brilliant glaze decorated in colors in Chinese style, such as was pro- 
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Bow Porcelain Figure Group 
Alexander Scott Collection 



Bristol Delft Sack Pot 
Dated 1641 — Alexander Scott Collection 




Chelsea Porcelain Figures 

Alexander Scott Collection 
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Mennecy Pate Tendre Vases and Chantilly Cup 

Alexander Scott Collection 



duced by Lambertus van Eenhorn, Lowys Fictoor, Augustein Reygensbergh, 
and perhaps others, who were celebrated for their fine work toward the end 
of the seventeenth century. The work of these Dutch potters was equally 
meritorious and it is often difficult to distinguish one from the other, even 
when marked, since their monograms, hastily penciled, often bore close resem- 
blance. Another ornate style produced by these same potters was that in 
which the decoration was in polychrome — red, blue, green, black, and gold — 

painted on an opaque white ground. A 
tea caddy of this style is also found in 
the collection; on one side are the heads 
of Princess Anna and Prince William, 
above which is an enormous crown in 
gold. There are also large jars with 
vertically fluted sides, painted in blue; 
vases and jars belonging to mantel garni- 
tures, plates, plaques, bottles, bonbon 
dishes and other objects, some decorated 
in blue and others in polychrome, includ- 
ing a full-sized violin elaborately painted 
in colors. 

The collection of pottery and porce- 
lain, principally English, recently placed 
on loan by Mr. Alexander Scott, was 
formed by his father in England many 
years ago with the valuable aid of the 
late Sir A. Wollaston Franks, England's 
Capo di Monte Figure Group greatest ceramic authority. Represented 

Alexander Scott Collection in this collection are many of the most 
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celebrated early factories of Great Britain, such as Bow, Chelsea, Worcester; 
the old French factories of Mennecy and Chantilly; the celebrated factories 
of Sevres, Capo di Monte, etc. The oldest piece in the collection is a 
Lambeth delft Sack bottle, bearing the date 1641, which is one of the earliest 
dates known to collectors. A Neptune figure group of Bow porcelain, a 
candlestick and figure group of Chelsea porcelain, and a figure group of white 
hard paste from the Capo di Monte factory are also among the rarities. 

The bequest of pottery and porcelain by the late Harry J. Abbott includes 
some rare pieces which will fill in certain gaps in the general ceramic exhibit. 




Staffordshire Delft Dish 
Harry J. Abbott Collection 

One of these is a Staffordshire delft plaque of the eighteenth century painted 
in the characteristic coloring of the period, a Cupid in purple, with trees sponged 
at the sides in green. The back of the dish is coated with a lead glaze, which 
is a peculiarity of this variety of tin enameled faience. 

The Abbott collection also contains examples of old Worcester soft paste, 
covering the period between 1751 and 1800; some good specimens of old Dutch 
delft; some hard paste French porcelain of the early nineteenth century Paris 
factories; an interesting old Saxon mug dated 1681, an imitation of, and con- 
temporary with, the Creussen enameled stoneware; and a series of painted 
vases from some of the old Staffordshire potteries. 

These collections are now being installed. 



